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CHARLES HERBERT WOODBURY AND HIS WORK 


The theory that a man’s choice of profession is governed mainly 
by heredity and environment has numerous exceptions. In some 
families the tradition of vocation is strong and continuous, but most 
American boys enjoy a freedom of choice as to their life-work w hich 
tends to make them their own arbiters, free to diverge from the 
paternal example to make their success or failure in new fields. 
In Charles Herbert Woodbury’s ancestry it is difficult to find any con- 
spicuous instances of zesthetic tendencies, which would account for 
his mental bias, unless by the exercise of some ingenuity we connect 
the fact of inventiveness, a trait prominently possessed by his paternal 
line, with the artistic bent. 

The first of the Woodburys to come from England, about 1640, 
was a civil engineer, who laid out the town of Salem, Massachusetts, 
and who is mentioned in one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s romances. 
A later Woodbury invented that part of the planing-machine which 

gave it its greatest value; also a dummy engine and a submarine gun. 
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Like many inventors, the men of the family were whimsical, unbal- 
anced, and not too strong at business. One of them refused a fortune 
for his patent, and died almost poor. On the maternal side, Wood- 
bury’s people came from Cape Cod. The Woodburys seem to have 
remained, with a few exceptions, in Essex County, Massachusetts. 
Charles Herbert Woodbury, the subject of this paper, was born in 
Lynn, on July 14, 1864. His early education was obtained in the 
public schools of Lynn, where he was fitted for college, but because 
of his interest in scientific things, he went to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, in Boston, worked his way through, and was 
graduated with honor in 1886 as a mechanical engineer. 

In every leisure hour during his course in technology he was paint- 
ing, preferring this recreation to the joys of the baseball field and the 
river. Perhaps the training of a scientific school was not so incongru- 
ous as might be thought for the profession of a painter. The habits 
of thought there acquired have been for something in the develop- 
ment of a talent which, as we shall perceive, has for long been shaped 
logically with reference to a very definite and high purpose. Two 
evenings a week during the years of severe schooling were given to 
the free life class-work at the Boston Art Club. 

When Woodbury elected to be a painter, after graduation, a pro- 
tessor in the Institute of Technology thought that there was a brilliant 
mathematician spoiled. But there was no hesitation on the part 
of the graduate. His first studio was in School Street, Boston, where 
he went to work with enormous zeal and enthusiasm in the summer 
of 1886. Fancy his elation when he sold his first picture, a painting 
of a basket on the beach, to Mrs. John A. Andrew, for twenty-five 
dollars!’ In less than a year he was ready for his first exhibition; 
and I remember, almost as well as if it were yesterday, that little 
exhibition in the old gallery of J. Eastman Chase, in Hamilton Place, 
1887. From it some thirty pictures were promptly sold, for an aggre- 
gate of about a thousand dollars, and our artist was fairly launched 
on his career. 

The significant thing about that first exhibition was that the pic- 
tures had evidently been painted more for the love of painting than 
for the love of nature. That I admired and relished them inordinately 
simply shows that my point of departure for the field of art was 
identical with Woodbury’s, and that we both had much to learn. 
Not that there is not something to be said for the ardent paint- 
slinger. It is a good thing for a man to be on friendly terms with 
his materials. Brush-work has potent charms if it is just fluent and 
free enough not to cloud or veil the thought and emotion that 
it should modestly body forth. 

Woodbury, from the start, had a touch that was painter-like. His 
way of laying pigments on a canvas or a panel so clearly betrayed 
his own enjoyment in the process that it communicated a like sensa- 
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tion of gusto. He possessed, indeed, a dangerous talent. Precocious 
facility seldom leads up to anything great, and excessive cleverness 
in painting is a notorious pitfall. He must have realized that he had 
made a start in the wrong direction, inasmuch as growth in that direc- 
tion had its immutable boundaries, for he soon proceeded to adopt 
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a course of conduct which argued strength of character, making 
a complete right-about-face in his methods and his aims. He began 
to study individual things more closely, to press his nose upon the 
grindstone, and as a first result his painting became tighter and less 
interesting. There was an apparent falling off in quality, in tone, 
in breadth, in dash; but the period of serious work that ensued was 
a time of real training and preparation for higher things, during which 
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much that might have ended in meretricious and superficial perform- 
ance was bravely put aside, and our young man got his feet firmly 
planted on the solid earth. He was not satisfied with an easy success. 
He wished to get at the construction of things, in order that he might 
get at the expression of things. 

In 1888 he held a sccond exhibition in Boston, showing forty-five 
pictures onl sketches of the coast of Cape Ann and the humble fishing- 
villages of Nova Scotia. Let painters wander where they may, 
I doubt if they can find anything much more paintable than the rough 
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and broken shores of Massachusetts Bay and the whitewashed cottages 
of the provincial fishermen, with their bleak surroundings, cluttered 
by boats, nets, reels, and the like. 

The pictures of these regions were composed with an unerring per- 
ception of linear effect and that seventh sense which puts things 
together in a pictorial way. The distinctive characteristics of the 
place were grasped; strong light and dark contrasts were brought out, 
the coloring was brilliant and gay, and the work might have been set 
down as good, clear, candid prose-painting, chiefly enjoyable for the 
freshness of the first impression. I remember certain skies in which 
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the bold employment of the palette-knife struck me as prodigiously 
clever. 

In 1890 Woodbury was married to Marcia Oakes, an artist of 
remarkable originality and distinction, whose influence upon his own 
professional tendencies and purposes was to become a constant and 
important factor in his life as a painter. The pair made an extensive 
journey abroad, traveling through several European countries; and 
in the winter of 1890-91 they made their home in Paris, where both 
of them entered anew upon courses of art study, the husband at 
Julian’s academy, the wife at Lazar’s school. In the spring of 1891 
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Woodbury exhibited an etching in the New Salon, and the following 
summer was passed in outdoor work in Holland, where he found 
eminently congenial landscape motives, while his wife made a series of 
charming character studies of children’s figures. 

After five months of work in the Netherlands, they returned to the 
United States in October, and took a studio in Boston. In 1892 they 
went back to Holland for the summer, and passed several months 
in Volendam, then a primitive and unknown hamlet on the shore 
of the Zuyder Zee, not far from Edam, where the conditions for paint- 
ing were propitious. Again they returned to Boston for the winter 
season. The next visit to Holland—the third—was still more profit- 
able; they stayed there a year and a half, dividing the time between 
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Volendam and Laren. Laren is southeast of Amsterdam, not far 
from Utrecht, and had been made a painting-ground already by the 
modern Dutchmen, more especially by Israels, Mauve, Neuhuys, and 
Kever. Later, the Woodburys made a fourth visit to the Netherlands. 
After each of these trips they returned to Boston, exhibited and sold 
their pictures, and took a new flight. 

An interesting feature of the last of the journeys to Holland was 
a bicycle tour, not ona bicycle built for two, but on two bicycles, 
all around the coast of the Zuyder Zee, and through the comparatively 
unknown provinces of the northeast, Friesland and Drenthe. It was 
the same season that Woodbury established his reputation as a man 
among the seafaring Dutchmen by making a voyage in a little fishing- 
vessel on the rough and stormy North Sea for the purpose of making 
marine studies. The seaworthiness of his legs and his stomach 
excited the candid approval of the Dutch sailors. A hail would come 
from the decks of one of the boats composing the fishing fleet: 

“*Is the Englishman sick yet?” 

‘*No!” 

‘*Gott ver dicken! Dat is gute!” 

And there he stood on the heaving and sloppy deck, as the 
thickset little hooker plunged through the smother of foam and 
chopping seas, sketching for dear life. I have by me a letter written 
by Woodbury in October, 1895, from Laren, in which he describes 
the unique bicycle tour through the northeastern provinces. 

‘‘About the middle of September,” he wrote, “‘we started with 
our bicycles on a trip to Drenthe, which is a province very little 
known, even to the Dutch people, as it is quite out to one side. 
It seems absurd to speak of anything as out of the way in so small 
a country as Holland, and yet it is so, for Drenthe has but one line 
of railroad running through it, and communication between the other 
towns is to be had by stage, or more often by driving. To give you 
much idea of what we saw would be impossible, but, as you may 
imagine, it was all very quaint. One is strongly reminded of Hob- 
bema and Ruysdael at every step, not only in form, but in color. The 
houses have most extraordinary pointed thatched roofs, and there are 
groves of fine old oaks everywhere. You couldn’t imagine more 
interesting wheeling, for there is interest at every turn. Fancy going 
sliding along a perfect road, with an immense heath on either side, and 
at last coming to some quaint little forgotten town, where, in all prob- 
ability, no foreigner has ever been, and putting up at night at an inn 
that was built when our forefathers were worrying about premature 
and total baldness, and by way of pleasure enjoying a tremendous 
spree when the parson died! Frequently we slept in the town hall, 
and one very weary night we were obliged to sit up long, till the town 
in assembly had bought and sold its manure. Around the hall are 
closets, three feet by six, perhaps, in which the beds are built, like 
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bunks, and if you are Dutch, there are doors that you can shut and 
be comfortable and tight. I must tell you a story of your profession 
in Holland. The queen went north with us—that is to say, she was 
there at the same time. Everything was decorated, apparently for 
us —triumphal arches, flags, and so on; and all the people had 
on their best clothes, and every one was as happy as might be. 
Uniforms were thick as hops, and soldiers and drums and peddlers 
and street organs were everywhere. In and out amidst the crowds 
we saw certain men in full evening dress rushing about as if they were 
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mad. Funny enough they looked in their hurry, for a dress suit 
in the market-place at midday is hardly what one might consider 
congruous. These gentlemen were reporters, and they knew that they 
didn’t look pretty, for they petitioned the queen to be allowed to 
wear frock coats, but she said, No, she liked them better as they 
were! Wasn’t that a horrid little despot?” 

It is time to allude to Woodbury’s first capital work in the line 
of marine painting, which was already under way while he was staying 
in Holland, and which we saw in this country in 1895 at the Boston 
Art Club exhibition. Born within sight of the ocean, he had not 
at first realized his vocation; but this painting of **Mid-Ocean,” 
which was his first marine piece, was the outcome of years of uncon- 
scious observation of the sea. It is safe to say that if Woodbury’s 
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name is remembered hereafter it will be as a painter of the sea. The 
sea has been his chief instructor and inspiration. During his first 
voyage across the Atlantic he had begun to make studies of the wake 
of the steamer, and on each of the succeeding voyages for four years 
running he continued to study and to sketch it—above all, to fix 
it in his memory. On the third voyage he succeeded in getting 
a fifteen minutes’ sketch of the wake on a terribly rough day by 
wedging himself under a life-raft near the stern, holding the canvas 
down on the deck with his elbows, and painting with a wrist move- 
ment. This hasty sketch became the motive for the picture. As soon 
as he reached Laren he started a twenty-by-thirty canvas, and put 
into it everything that he could remember of the subject. Later 
he began his full-sized composition on a canvas four by six feet, on 
which he worked through the whole winter at Laren and Volendam. 
The picture was finished in 1894, and was exhibited at the Paris Salon 
that year under the title ‘‘Serpente Verte.” At the Boston Art Club, 
in 1895, it appeared as ‘‘Mid-Ocean.”” Many persons then believed 
that it should have taken the first prize. The majority of the jury 
thought otherwise. Several years later it was bought for twenty-five 

hundred doilars by the Berkshire Athenzum, of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, where it now hangs. 

**Mid-Ocean”’ may be said to be Woodbury’s first serious effort to 
convey a personal impression of a great motive—nothing less than 
the majesty and beauty of the sea. For all who have seen and noted 
the color, movement, and form of the wake of a steamer the picture 
brings a stirring reminder of a splendid spectacle, but one so tran- 
sitory and evanescent as to defy description and analysis. To me 
it has brought back not only the sensations of the visual nerves, but 
also the associated sensations of the other senses—more especially the 
sounds of weltering, seething, hissing, whispering waters, in wild liquid 
torment fleeing from the screw. Churned into a tracery of milky 
foam, making momentary patterns of lace-work, swirling upon 
a changeful ground of pale green, transparent and lustrous, it dies 
away in gradations of intense blue and purple as the turmoil recedes 
imperceptibly and merges with the dark tones of the huge waves afar 
against the corrugated horizon. Once more upon the unsteady deck 
one stands and looks, holding the breath while the ship sweeps down 
the long slope of a monstrous Atlantic billow, leaving its sinuous track 
boiling across that watery ridge, only to rise slowly to the crest of the 
next wave. 

In ‘‘Mid-Ocean” Woodbury made the first of a series of works 
in which his chief purpose has been to give expression to the idea 
of force. He got his impression as he could, using form merely 
as the incident of the motive, and bringing his facts into organic order 
and correlation; then he resumed the whole thing, composing it, until 
it stood as a typical expression of a fine phenomenon. Truth, fact, 
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reality—tthese were present, but there was also a beyond in which the 
imagination could roam; the thought of the observer was not impris- 
oned this side of the horizon. So, to resume, the artist began by being 
a skillful and light-handed performer; then came a period of drudgery 
and severe training; finally he evolved from experience a working 
philosophy of art through which he could express himself. 

There is something for the imagination to feed upon in all pictures 
that are pictures. The rest are studies. A valuable feature of every 
appeal to the imagination is the policy of seizing the stage of an 
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event which just precedes the climax, leaving something more to come, 
on the familiar principle of the serial tale whose chapters always end 
at a juncture when something of interest is impending. Nothing 
is more essential to a painter in his choice of motives than the selec- 
tion of an event, a circumstance, an action, a scene of typical charac- 
ter; so only can he put before us something higher than a mere 
isolated fact, a mere study of a place, a mere item. The meaning 
of inanimate nature is what we make it, but we can make nothing 
of permanent worth out of unrelated fragments. To be of enduring 
interest in art, our work must have something of the universal, which 
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is historical, legendary, and symbolical at the same time. To exem- 
plify, after a manner, how this theory may be applied even to land- 
scape painting, I cite Woodbury’s later works, which have the atmos- 
phere of history, tradition, and romance. Something has happened, 
is happening, will happen in the localities that he represents. The 
world is never asleep; the wind, in Wordsworth’s quaint phrase, ‘‘ will 
be blowing at all hours.” WiLiti1AM Howe Downes. 


MIL 
ON SO-CALLED CONCEIT IN ARTISTS 


There are few faults discoverable in human nature which the world 
at large does not impute to that unfortunate class of persons known 
as artists. One of the charges most frequently made against them, 
and most unhesitatingly accepted, is that of self-conceit. The average 
artist of to-day is regarded by the average layman as a self-satisfied 
and narrow-minded creature, who establishes himself on the pedestal 
of his own opinions, will listen to suggestions from nobody, and 
enters into argument with others only to assert his own superiority. 
Some good people go so far as to affirm that the trivial vanity of the 
present generation of painters is the cause of what they call the modern 
deterioration of art. Even Whistler, that acknowledged master whom 
many rank with the very highest, they denounce as incapable of pro- 
ducing work which is truly great, because, forsooth, he is sadly lacking 
in humility. They never weary of comparing the greatness of the 
past with the littleness of the present, and exhorting artists of to-day 
to turnto those of yesterday for examples of that humble reverence 
whose expression transforms a mere picture into a work of art. 
‘*Look at Millet!” they exclaim; ‘‘here is an artist truly great because 
humble-minded.”’ 

And we do indeed look in wonder and bow down in admiration 
before this man who kept through life the simplicity and sincerity of 
childhood, whom powerful influence could not pervert, whom scorn 
and suffering could not crush, whom praise at last could not spoil. 
Yet faith in the power God had given him to do his work, that very 
quality which armed him with such unyielding strength, is only too 
frequently mistaken for self-conceit. Millet himself, in spite of his 
retiring disposition, was denounced during his lifetime as pretentious, 
stiff-necked, and obstinate. 

The public seldom calls by its right name that true humility of the 
genuine artist which consists in reverence for art. This reverence for 
art includes reverence for nature, and shows itself in earnest, never- 
ending study of nature’s changing forms. From one who feels this 
reverence, no affectation of humility can disguise the conceit of that 
false artist who imagines himself capable of expressing art’s message 
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without schooling himself in the language which she speaks. Such 
conceit as this is surpassed only by that of the careless critic who, 
ignorant of the first principles of art, does not hesitate to pronounce 
upon the work of those who have spent their lives in her service. 

Yet, however humble art’s loyal servant may be in his devotion 
to her, he may lack that fineness of fiber which shrinks from publicity; 
and it is not strange that he should sometimes take what means he can 
to make others baliewe in his worthiness. Indeed, as we read the sad 
lives of many of those who have made the history of art, we cannot 
but wish that some who were born with eyes to see, with the brain 
to select, combine, and create, with the hand to record, might have 
been born also with a lusty pair of lungs and the power to make good 
use of them. If the despised and neglected Prudhon could have 
lifted up his head and stalked abroad and cried with a loud voice, 
‘*Behold! I am great,” perchance he might have won appreciation 
sooner, have found free outlet for his joyous nature, instead of being 
starved in misery, and have left behind him treasures far more 
numerous. 

There are indeed some who do great work which the world is 
eager to applaud, yet it is not often that flattery bestows her attention 
upon art’s fav orites. Titian, the pride of the Venetians; Rubens, the 
life-long pet of fortune; Velasquez, the companion of kings; Sargent, 
the wonder of both the knowing and the ignorant—such names as 
these, and there are none too many, make us glad to recall that even 
the children of genius may win worldly happiness. 

But he whose generation is not prepared to welcome him must 
needs be made of stern stuff if he would keep his work from becoming 
a weak compromise between what he demands of himself and what 
others demand of him. He must stand like a rock when the storm 
beats upon his head, and if, like a rock, he becomes hard and cold, 
who shall dare to blame him? There is but a step from self-respect 
to pride, and he whom all condemn may find comfort in the belief 
that he is wiser than all. : 

If, however, the artist is condemned only by those who, never 
having trained themselves to observe the appearances of nature, are 
wanting in the foundation for the understanding of art; if, on the 
other hand, he has won sympathy and appreciation from his fellow- 
craftsmen (which every painter knows is the richest reward that can 
be offered to him); if, in addition to this, his keen and ‘critical eye 
perceives the superficiality of those whom his condemners delight to 
honor, it is small wonder that he should wrap himself in the mantle 
of contempt for the public, and resolve to work only for those 
he believes worth working for. His contempt, which is mistaken for 
conceit, may become his safeguard. In painting, as in all else, the 
fable of the old man, his son, and the ass aptly illustrates the folly 
of those who attempt to please everybody. 
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One sees on all sides the wreck of rich talent in men who-have 
deliberately turned themselves into picture-selling, money-making, 
popularity-winning machines, even when the pot- -boiler has ceased 
to be a necessity with them. They have been ‘“‘humble-minded”’ 
enough to value the opinion of the public rather than their own, but 
have not possessed sufficient genuine humility to refrain from degrad- 
ing art. 

From men like these one turns with relief even to the arrogant 
and aggressive Courbet, losing no opportunity to force his opinions 
down the throats of the people, roughly overturning the standards 
of predecessors and contemporaries and proclaiming "ewetl greater 
than all, earnestly and incessantly toiling with all his strength to do 
what in him lay, and then striding forth to advertise the sound fruits 
of his toil as a circus manager “might advertise his show. Haply, 
Courbet believed his reckless boasts—or came to believe them 
through constant repetition—yet he knew, as Whistler knows, that 
one must demand much in this world to be accorded little, and that 
those who cannot judge are prone to take a man at his own valuation. 
Even the giant Courbet groaned at last in despair, ‘‘They are baiting 
me to death; I can do no more. To work one must have peace 
of spirit.”’ 

‘To work one must have peace of spirit.” If these words are 
true, we may well be thankful when the artist has attained the peace 
of spirit w hich comes through faith in God’s great gift to him, even 
though the flame of that faith be fanned by the wind of opposition 
into the fire of self-conceit. CORNELIA E. GREEN. 
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In the advance which artistic handicraft has made throughout the 
country the art of pottery has played a conspicuous part. The ready 
adaptability of clay to artistic use, the beauty and permanency 
of vitreous color, and the satis- 
factory completeness of the re- 
sult, make pottery a subject of 
most tempting promise to the 
artist. It seems possible in this 
craft, in which no one comes 
between the artist and his com- 
pleted work, to achieve a more 
individual and thorough ex- 
pression of his idea than in 
many crafts in which the design 
is all he is called upon to furnish. 

The much prized individual 
touch, seen only when the ma- 
chine is absent, the unity of pur- 
NEWCOMB POTTERY pose exhibited from inception NEWCOMB POTTERY 

to finish where the designer is 
also the workman who carries the idea to its completion, is shown 
more frequently in pottery than perhaps in most other handicrafts. 
These thoughts can, of course, only be suggested in those studio 
workshops in which commercial bulk of output is not the first aim. 
The main current of industrial production must doubtless always 
be otherwise, but a number of American pottery manufacturers 
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have achieved success while holding art as their guiding principle. 
Rookwood, Dedham, Gruby, and many others are celebrated, each 
in its own way, for peculiar excellence of design and color which 
give to their productions universal value and interest. 

Perhaps the youngest of the group of American art potteries is the 
Newcomb, the subject of this notice. It is the outgrowth of peculiar 
circumstances, having had its origin in the uncommercial atmosphere 
of the art department of a college for women in New Orleans. The 
desire and teaching of the school was to show that art may fitly 
be expressed in the design of objects of common use as well as in the 
painting of pictures. Gradually the idea of a studio-workshop evolved 
which should be a means of furnishing profitable employment of the 
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freest and most individual character to those fitted for and desirous 
of pursuing art as a means of livelihood. The enterprise, directed as 
it is toward developing indigenous qualities, deals solely with material 
at hand. The clay is quarried in neighboring territory. The sub- 
jects of design are drawn from familiar surroundings. From the 
careful fostering of this idea of locality has sprung a characteristic 
product of genuine value. The industry ‘has by no means attained the 
full stature of its possibilities, but its character is m: ature, and the col- 
lector may discern at a glance the personal note. 

The dominant color is greenish blue, although red, yellow, and 
black are often present. 

Underglaze decoration, either in slip upon wet clay or upon the 
biscuit, is the rule, but design sometimes ends with the form, the 
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color being supplied in the glaze, which is varied and blended 
by the heat of the furnace. 

The optimist for American art sees in such application of art to 
industry a future of increasing worth and dignity for its unwritten 
history. 
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RECENT EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK. 


The exhibition of the American Water-Color Society was held this 
year in the smaller ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It was 
an unfortunate selection, for the room did not lend itself to a display 
of pictures and the space was cramped. As a consequence of the 
small quarters only a modest number of works by outsiders was 
accepted, and the show was by no means up to the average of previous 
years. The archaic custom of rights of membership permitting soci- 
etaires to send six works without examination of the jury worked 
the usual damage, and old-timers whose only claim to membership 
was good-fellowship, whose art was never worthy, and who have fallen 
by the wayside with the years, were in the usual evidence with many 
examples that, gave a dreary aspect to the walls. 

The Evans prize was awarded to B. Ww est Clinedinst, a dexterous 
handler of his medium, for a picture (‘‘Long Ago’’) of an old man 
and child. With due respect for the excellence of this work and the 
reputation of Mr. Clinedinst, who is known as an able illustrator, there 
were other works that came much nearer the standards usually set for 
prize-winning pictures. Louis Loeb, with a rarely beautiful head 
of a young woman, Rosina Emmet Sherwood; Albert Sterner, with 
a charming figure of a woman in an artistic interior; Arthur I. Keller, 
with a novel composition of two girls in a library, clever to a degree 
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and delightful in color, and Mr. Blumenschein, with an Indian picture, 
were all generally considered to have had more of the qualities of art 
and seriousness in their drawings and to have more deserved the award. 

The attendance was fairly large, and the sales mildly satisfactory. 
There have been attempts made from time to time to reorganize this 
old society and to inject some modern notions, so that the exhibitions 
shall depart from the conventional, but without much success. Last 
season several heated meetings were held, and a compromise was 
made in selecting a larger jury. The main fault, however, lies in the 
privileges of the members themselves. When many of these incom- 
petents are permitted to send six works, which must be hung, it will 
be seen that the display is doomed in advance, and when the show 
is a small one, as was the case this year, these indifferent drawings 
become all the more conspicuous. 


The Architectural League exhibition improves each season, and 
if there be any criticism it is that the jury is too catholic in permitting 
exhibits of various kinds, many of which cannot by any stretch 
of the conscience be properly classified among decorations for the 
house or public building. For example, it is difficult to see just how 
book-covers, posters, and designs for music pages can be included 
in an architectural display. The result is that the show reaches such 
proportions the visitor is unable to get more than a vague idez 
of it in one visit. This year there were less stained-glass designs and 
not so many decorative panels as usual, but the architects sent more 
attractive drawings and plans than previously, and the public found 
much to interest them in the beautiful models of buildings made 
in plaster, the drawings for the great California University, and the 
many new private and public structures that are to be erected. Robert 
Blum’s original sketches for the decoration of the frieze of the Men- 
delssohn Music Hall attracted much attention for their grace and 
charm of color, line, and invention. Andrew Carnegie’s new house 
on Fifth Avenue, the new Custom House for New York, the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington, and the additions to the New York 
Stock Exchange were among the prominent designs shown. 


The mutations of popular taste in art were shown in the sale of the 
collection of pictures belonging to the late Judge Henry Hilton, hung 
at the American Art Galleries and sold later at Chickering Hall. 
Judge Hilton, it will be remembered, was the lifelong friend and 
legal adviser of the late A. T. Stewart, the famous millionaire dry- 
goods merchant. His pictures and bric-a-brac were collected about 
the same time with those of his friend, and many of them came from 
Mr. Stewart’s gallery, being bought at his death. They were of the 


then fashionable surface kind, with the story-telling incident, the 
clever manipulation of pigment and dexterous ‘drawing. Frenchmen, 
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Italians, and Spaniards were the mainstays, with a sprinkling of Ger- 
mans, and at the time they were the best and most expensive the 
dealers’ shops afforded. A few really good things were included, 
however, and the exhibition and sale were attended with considerable 
interest. An important Meissonier, which cost the owner $24,000, 
went for $18,000, and all the others showed a falling off, though they 
brought more than the most conservative prophet had supposed they 
would sell for. Buta glance at the gallery seemed to take one out 
of the world of to-day “and go back a score of years. There were 
pictures in the costumes of the sixties, with the weird hats, dresses, 
and furbelows of the women, the curious stovepipes and coats-of the 
men, and the customs and manners of a quaint period when the 
Grecian bend was the thing for the female and croquet the game par 
excellence. 


Elihu Vedder, just back from his studio in Rome, held an exhibi- 
tion at the gallery of S. P. Avery, where he showed several works 
in oil, water-color, drawings and studies, bas-reliefs, and statuary. 
There was little new to chronicle, save in the examples of modeling, 
but even here he revamped familiar themes, and in giving a touch 
of color, recalled his well-known tonal effects of somewhat dark and 
leaden pigment. However, all that Mr. Vedder does is worthy 
of serious consideration, and the various studies for decoration, for 
illustration, and genre work were full of intellectual qualities, well 
drawn and ably composed. In a decorative and allegorical way, 
though, the man is much the best, for then he has generally something 
of greater interest to say, and if his manner is easily recognizable, at 
least his utterances are well put and always with considerable dignity. 


Several one-man exhibitions have taken place, notably some por- 
trait work by Harry Siddons Mowbray, at Knoedler’s gallery, where 
were shown several small panels of great detail and good color; Carroll 
Beckwith showed many drawings, touched up in color, with a pastel 
or two, at the Wunderlich gallery, and Everett Shinn a number 
of illustrations and compositions at the galleries of Boussod, Valadon 
& Co. Mr. Shinn shows the unmistakable influence of Raffaelli 
all through his drawings, both in color and line, and naturally the 
work is just that much the weaker, for holding to the mannerisms 
of the Frenchman, he has completely sunk his individuality. This 
is alw ays a pity, and it seems to us quite unnecessary. A man cannot 
thus imitate another and hope to take a foremost position; with 
so much natural endowment, Mr. Shinn might easily occupy a field 
quite his own. 


A memorial exhibition of the work of the late John Leslie Breck 
was held at the gallery of the National Arts Club, in West Thirty- 
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fourth Street, where half a hundred sketches and pictures were seen. 
Mr. Breck’s lamentable death a year ago cut short a promising career, 
as these works show. His sketches made in Giverny were of course 
seriously dominated by the work of Monet, and those done away from 
this influence, where the voung man let his own personality come 
to the front, were much the best. Some pictures made in Venice 
showed an appreciation of beautiful color, and were wrought out with 
much charm, while others made in New England gave a personal 
view of his native land quite refreshing. With the start and the 
promise apparent in the exhibited canvases, it is quite evident 
Mr. Breck, had he lived, would have gone far in a landscape way. 
Another impressionistic painter whose work bears the influence of the 
Giverny school is Theodore E. Butler, an American, and a son-in- 
law of the great French painter, Monet. Mr. Butler showed fifty 
canvases at the galleries of Durand-Ruel, and demonstrated that for 
impressionism pure and simple he was the most advanced of his coun- 
trymen, though in the end it is doubtful if he has not entirely spoiled 
a fine career. These pictures out-Moneted Monet; there was 
no attempt to do aught but blindly follow the master, and at the same 
time add even more spottiness and cruder color. It seems incredible 
to the average spectator that a man could deliberately sit down in cold 
blood and paint pictures so unmistakably in the fashion of another 
man, and who could be content to utterly lose his individuality 
in copying the mannerism of another painter. Yet this is what 
Mr. Butler has done with appalling fearlessness. There are some 
sketches done in America, of the harbor of New York, the Brooklyn 
bridge, and other well-known localities. If they look to Mr. Butler 
as he has painted them, it can only be said that the vision of the rest 
of humanity is abnormal, and happily so, for as the artist represents 
them they are far from being attractive. 


It is refreshing to turn from these remarkable things to an exhibi- 
tion of the work of Thomas W. Dewing, held at the Montross gallery, 
where thirty works were seen, covering a considerable period of years, 
and showing a steady, healthy progress. The lovely portrait of Mrs. 
Stanford White, the ‘‘Girl at the Piano,” the various decorative panels 
and small portraits, full of detail, yet kept broad, exquisite in color, 
and daintily drawn, are all works to be recalled with keen pleasure, 
and are artistic to a degree. Mr. Dewing’s art is distinguished; 
he gives to his lightest touch a grace and a personality that are irre- 
sistible, and to all there is the decorative spirit unusually developed. 
The pictures came from various owners about the country, and repre- 
sented the best of the life-work of the man up to the present time. 


Two important portraits by John S. Sargent, destined for the 
Harvard Club, were seen at the gallery of M. Knoedler & Co., and 
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were respectively of the Minister to England, Joseph H. Choate, and 


James C. Carter. Both were exceedingly able, the latter being more 


satisfactory, if less showy. To the likeness of Mr. Choate there was 
an unfortunate expression to the mouth, which had a droop not of the 
happiest, though otherwise there was the dash Sargent gives to all 
he does. Mr. Carter’s portrait, in its quiet, refined color, simple 
modeling, and astonishingly direct workmanship, showed the Ameri- 
can Royal Academician at his best; and if it did not quite approach the 
distinction of the famous Wertheimer portrait, it must be remembered 
that an artist cannot keep himself at concert pitch always. But 
Mr. Sargent’s art has matured and developed in a remarkable way, 
until he must be acknowledged to-day as quite without a superior 
among the portraitists of the world, and indeed he is already entitled 
to a place with the greatest of the painters of all time. We are per- 
haps a little too near to get a proper perspective on him, but with 
time he will surely get his due, and receive that unqualified approba- 
tion which a living man rarely, if ever, obtains. 


MMA 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS 


Since the time of Durand, who 
lived and painted portraits in An- 
napolis prior to 1759, miniatures 
have held a conspicuous place of 
estimation in American art. Scarce- 
ly a Colonial family of any impor- 
tance passed without leaving one or 
more of these precious heirlooms in 
portraiture which have more than 
kept green the memory of such art- 
ists as the Peales, Trumbull, Stuart, 
West, and Copley; and while all 
other branches of the arts have re- 
ceived much encouragement, and 
have been duly fostered by strong 
organizations such as the National 
Academy, American miniaturists 
PORTRAIT OF MISS A. R. have struggled along up to now 
= SS without sufficient recognition either 

at home or abroad. Feeling the 
need of an appreciation which such a society might be supposed 
to command, the American Society of Miniature Painters was 
instituted in March, 1899, by William J. Baer, Alice Beckington, 
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Lydia Field Emmet, Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Laura Coombs Hills, 
Isaac A. Josephi, John A. MacDougall, Theodora W. Thayer, Virginia 
Reynolds, and William J. Whittemore, in New York City. Naturally 
it was believed that an annual salon should be held, where the work 
of all American miniaturists, passed by a competent jury, might 
become known to the public; and thus the first annual exhibition of 
this young society was brought about in January of this year in the 
new galleries of Messrs. M. 
Knoedler & Company, New 
York City. 

Mr. Josephi is accredited 
with the conception of the 
society, of which he is the 
first president, although he 
met with much opposition in 
his tenacious efforts to effect 
an organization, even among 
the very miniaturists who 
finally became charter mem- 
bers, because some of these 
same artists could not be 
convinced for a long time 
that there was any real need 
of an American society of 
miniaturists, and they felt 
quite equal to holding their 
own. However, when the 
full scope of the project was 
brought to their comprehen- 
sion they could not fail to 
realize the benefits to be de- 
rived from their codperation, 

benefits affecting the future 
ISAAC A. JOSEPHI : ‘ : 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF MINIATURE as well as the present state 
PAINTERS of appreciation of the minia- 

ture as a work of art. Per- 
haps Mr. Baer, the first secretary of the society, held out the longest; 
but finally he became a member, and entered into the work of the 
society with a fervor characteristic of his undertakings. Indeed, 
much of the ‘‘logical” success of the exhibition was due to his per- 
sonal efforts. 

First of all, a blessing should rest upon the heads of the members 
of the hanging committee, who put everything on the line—nor did 
they do it to keep the peace! The spacious exhibition-room was 
large enough to permit such an arrangement, but not so large as to 
make one feel that he had come to a haystack to look for a needle or 
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two. No one seems to know why no catalogue followed the elaborate 
prospectus and application blanks, and those persons who ‘‘souvenir”’ 
in and out of Fifth Avenue galleries found nothing but impressions to 
take away with them; but they must have been grateful, for these im- 
pressions could not have been other than most agreeable, as this ex- 
hibition was excel- 
lent and well worth 
the while. There 
was but one posi- 
tively distressing 
thing to be seen— 
and here one is 
saved, by lack of 
having a catalogue, 
to chronicle it pre- 
cisely; yet it is not 
uncharitable to say 
that it was a _por- 
trait of a lady, prob- 
ably by her sister, 
and it hung on the 
east wall near H. V. 
Swope’s ‘‘Girl in 
Pink.” This latter 
miniature was de- 
lightfully fresh in its 
handling and quite 
away from the con- 
ventional. Helen 
Kirchner’s attempts 
in this direction had 
absolute merit, but 
they showed too 
much sketchiness— 
that is, a sketchi- 
ness which showed 
a lack of develop- 
ment. On the other 
hand, Mr. Josephi exhibited two miniatures, one of a man in sitting 
posture and the other a portrait head, which were quite as pleasing 
as anything else he had to show, although they were designated 
‘‘sketches.” Mr. Josephi’s ‘‘Portrait of a Lady’ ” was the object as 
well as the subject of much controversy. This certainly did look very 
much like a fashion-plate, well drawn, of course; and some miniaturists 
insisted that it was by far too modern for their art’s limitations, w hile 
others insisted that their art had no limitations. Both sides seem to 





PORTRAIT OF MASTER DONALD MOFFAT 
MINIATURE BY LAURA COOMBS HILLS 
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be wrong, and one suggests in all friendliness that the art of the 
miniaturist is greatest in portraiture; wherefore promiscuous ladies, 
lacking identity though attired in the mode, do not constitute inter- 
esting enough subjects to make themselves great in art. Even the 
greatest painters are wary of them. Mr. Josephi spent much time and 
study ina group called ‘‘The Letter.” Here we have a picture on 
ivory, and as such it is unusual; but we should always forget ivory, 
and when we do in this instance, it leaves nothing remarkable to us. 
Mr. Josephi’s enthusiastic liberalism is commendable, of course, but 





PORTRAIT OF MISS PRATT 
MINIATURE, BY LAURA COOMBS HILLS 


more so in its theory than in the practice of it which he has put forth. 
Nevertheless, his miniatures please the multitude. Miss Beckington’s 
work reveals a feeling for the impressionistic, and a charming applica- 
tion of it, as in the portraits of Mr. Richard Hovey and Mr. Bliss 
Carman, which are handled in a brilliant manner, although they lack 
that which the knowledge of the apparent source of their inspiration 
gives them. Next to these, Miss Beckington’s portrait of Mrs. 
Buford is to be noted. It is the best example of this artist’s work, 
all considered. Mrs. Reynolds, the only exhibitor from Chicago, had 
an excellent picture, ‘‘The Smoker,” very strong in its qualities; and 
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Carl Weidner’s ‘“‘gray dawn” portrait effects and his portrait of Mrs. 
Weidner are about the best miniatures he has executed. The minia- 
tures of John Lucas were remarkable in their sprightliness. The 

‘‘Head of a Boy,” by A. Klots, was especially good, and Mr. Mac- 
Dougall showed some very creditable things. 

The work of Mr. Baer is so widely known that a great deal of 
interest immediately centered on the wall where his miniatures were 
hung. Their even excellence is the outcome of Mr. Baer’s academic 
ideas on the subject of miniatures, and his flesh tints are exquisite. 





MRS. E. R. HEWITT AND CHILD 
MINIATURE, BY W. J. BAER 


The color of every one of his miniatures is in accord; and those artists 
who storm at ‘‘the photographic minuteness” in any miniaturist’s 
manner may well look upon Mr. Baer’s miniatures and be silenced. 
Perhaps his conservatism may appear extreme to the carelessly 
enthusiastic ones, yet the healthful beauty and vigor of it all is more 
than merely commendable. 

‘“‘The Burgomeister,”’ by Mr. Whittemore, had much strength and 
a wonderful color. It was most happily framed in an old scrollé 
which Mr. Whittemore picked up in Sienna, and this is mentioned as 
showing the importance of having miniatures properly framed, a thing 
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which cannot be said to have been universally borne in mind at this 
salon—indeed, some of Mr. Josephi’s miniatures were ‘‘killed’’ by 
their careless and crude mountings. 

One turns with delight to the contemplation of any works depict- 
ing childhood. None of us have forgotten our days in the golden 
age, and Miss Emmet constantly brings back to us the most delight- 
ful memories of girlhood and of boyhood and of babyhood in her 
wonderful miniatures. Miss Emmet’s color is exquisite, and her 
daring but positive use of vermilion is unusual. Nearly every one 
of her miniatures might be called a flower of portraiture, for these 





THE BURGOMEISTER, BY W. J. WHITTEMORE 


dainty things suggest gardens of lilies and lilacs. Miss Thayer shows 
a wee miniature of a wee speck of humanity, a baby’s head painted 
in a cloud of sweet mist, as it were; and her other miniatures are 
successful. 

Mrs. Fuller’s achievements ave achievements, and there could not 
be a more charming portrait of a boy than the one exhibited, which 
was splendidly painted, soft and rich in color, and of a simplicity equal 
to a drawing by Boutet de Monvel, withal of greater depth. It seems 
quite in place here to mention the fact that this miniature has the 
double success of being not only a good picture, but as well a good 
likeness, two qualities which bring portraiture to perfection. 
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And now one comes to the three miniatures which were the 
greatest things of the exhibition—for miniatures can be great: large 
portrait of an auburn-haired lady in gray (‘‘Fire Opal,” I am told, is 
the title of this ivory painting), ‘‘Study of a Head,” and the ‘‘Por- 
trait of Master Donald Moffat.’’ Taking everything into considera- 
tion, one has the right to say that this last miniature (all were 
by Miss Hills) was the chef d’ceuvre of the exhibition. The ‘‘Fire 





PORTRAIT OF A BOY 
MINIATURE, BY LUCIA FAIRCHILD FULLER 


Opal” was quite as good in its way, but not so unique, although it 
was really a marvel in the art, while the ‘‘Study of a Head,’ with 
the stunning red bow, held every one’s admiration. 

When one comes to discuss such an exhibition by contemporaries, 
it will be seen that all historical allusion is useless and the anecdotal 
is denied. Nevertheless, this is written to bring the attention of 
miniaturists and collectors to the first exhibition of the sort that has 
ever been held in America. GARDNER C. TEALL. 





SVEND SVENDSEN 


Mr. Svend Svendsen was born in Christiania, Norway, in 1865, and 
has for a number of years made his home in Chicago. Several trips 
to Norway have furnished him opportunities for painting the winter 
beauties of his native land, and these pictures have made up most 
of his annual exhibitions, which he has held in Thurber’s galleries, 
in Chicago. His work is original, bold, and effective, the prevailing 
characterstics being the sunset glow on the snow and trees, with long 








WINTER LANDSCAPE, BY SVEND SVENDSEN 


purple shadows. His exhibition, which was held in March, shows 
other motives painted in a manner which demonstrates a broadening 
choice of subject and more maturity of style. 

Mr. Svendsen improves with each annual showing, and his pictures 
are finding permanent places in good collections, both public and 
private. His work has received many honors in the West, and 
is becoming more and more popular, with artists as well as the public. 
His recent exhibition included some twenty canvases. ‘‘The Glare 
of the Camp-Fire’’ was one of the best, showing simply the ruddy 
light losing itself in the gloom of the forest. 

28 
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A NEW MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. II. 


GLASS 


It is said that iron is the key to the building situation, that iron 
first shows the demand for building material. 

On the artistic side of building, glass is the key. In the early 
stages of a vital style it shows a purity of purpose and simplicity of 
scheme far ahead of the baser materials. Its ease of manipulation 
gives it the advantage of being seized upon by a mind seeking a means 
of expression, while color and brilliancy attract attention to its pos- 
sibilities as a medium for original thought. 
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On the other hand, it is the first to feel 
the degeneracy of a style. Its necessarily 
pronounced drawing, the outlining of its 
parts, shows at once careless draughts- 
manship, and the brilliant contrasts in 
color become crude and grotesque when 
serious thought forsakes it. 

Nothing shows the level reached by 
architecture to-day so surely as the ‘“‘art 
glass” (horrid adjective!), which, imitating 
every form ever made in stone, wood, or 
metal, stares us out of countenance. Con- 
sider the logic which causes an architect 
to put saints and angels with impossible 
heads and limbs in the windows of his 
Romanesque church because he thinks that 
he must imitate the work of a semi-savage 
who did not know how to draw. The 
medieval designer did the best he could, 
and it was all his. 

No material placed in a building is of 
greater importance. From the exterior we look for the openings, for 
from them we get the expression of the building, exactly as looking 
at a face we seek at once the eye. From the interior, instinct draws 
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GEORGE R. DEAN, ARCHITECT 
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our eyes toward the openings; we see the windows first, and the light 
constantly brings us back when we turn away. 

The new movement in London, Munich, and Chicago—I say Chi- 
cago, for if other cities in the United States have any movement their 
catalogues and architectural journals do not advise us of it—finds its 
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greatest expression in its glass. The 
spontaneity and honesty of growth of 
the movement is assured by the ab- 
solute difference of the schools—as 
different as the people who inhabit 
the cities, as different as one face 
from another. Of foreign architec- 
ture we are not treating, but in Chi- 
cago much has been done. 

Owing to limited space, as well 
as the difficulty of photographing and 
reproducing glass, a few examples 
must suffice. They show great variety 
in treatment, from almost natural 
forms to conventionalization so severe 
that the original form is lost and only 
the character remains. In some 
cases no especial form produced the 
motive, but only a type of form, or 
perhaps a feeling of growth without 
the semblance of natural forms. Glass 
lends itself charmingly to this last 
thought; the extremely brittle, crys- 
tal character of the material cries out 
against naturalism and leads one to 
sharp and severe outline. One of 
the characteristics of the school is 
the desire to produce a decorative 
effect without the aid of light passing 
through the window. In our mode 
of life much of our time is spent at 
home in the evening, when the or- 
dinary stained-glass window looks 
dead and uninteresting. Very dec- 
orative effects are obtained by means 
of gold and opaque glass in black 
and white. These are used in small 
pieces in such a manner that as dark i 
spots they enhance rather than de- eeu {epere 
pe the value of the window by ba bd id kdb 
day. In some a rich effect is ob- FRANK L. WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 
tained by burning gold on the sur- 
face of clear glass. By night this has the appearance of solid gold, 
while by day the gold, being deposited in minute particles, lets the 
light through, giving a soft, purple-gray tone. By burning on colored 
glass any desired tone may be obtained. This work is only in its 
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infancy, but bids fair to de- 
velop into very good re- 
sults. 

The photographs shown 
are taken directly from the { 
windows, isochromatic 
plates and a ray filter hav- 
ing been used, so that, al- 
though the colors are not 
given, the color values are 
fairly good. In all, the 
color scheme is very sim- 
ple, the desire being to give 
a decorative effect. In 
HOWARD V. D. SHAW, ARCHITECT some cases no stained glass 

is used, the window being 
of clear glass, picked out with gold and white. The tendency of the 
school seems to lie in this direction of simplicity, and we may hope 
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GEORGE R. DEAN, ARCHITECT 


for results which will remove the prejudice against this glorious 
material—a prejudice brought about by its degeneracy. 
GEORGE R. DEan. 
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GIRL AT PIANO, BY THEO. ROBINSON 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 
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DESIGN FOR PARK IMPROVEMENT, BY BIRCH BURDETTE LONG 


WOMEN IN MUNICIPAL ART 


The Art and Literature Department of the Woman’s Club decided, 
some time since, to undertake as its permanent work such effort 
toward the beautification of Chicago as seemed from time to time 
possible and practicable. 

As a first step in this direction, it availed itself of the opportunity 
offered by the Architectural Club in a recent competition. 

In this competition a prize was offered for the most acceptable 
design for the embellishment of the small triangular park bounded 
by North State and Rush Streets, opposite Bellevue Place. 

The design submitted by Mr. Birch Burdette Long, and shown 
in the accompanying illustration, was accepted by the department, the 
originality of the design and its freedom from unrelated precedent 
especially recommending it to the committee. 

The coédperation of the city in planting and maintaining such 
shrubs, trees, and vines as are necessary to the completion of the idea 
has been secured, and it is the intention to start the work of construc- 
tion soon. 

It is the belief of the Woman’s Club that the success of this 
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initial effort toward the establishment and maintenance of beautiful 
small parks will be but the first step toward similar work in more 
densely populated districts, and that it will furnish an inspiring object- 
lesson and a precedent for further accomplishment along such lines. 

To make a charming garden —e surrounding the well-designed 
shelter, and to accomplish this end for a comparatively small sum, 
will be evidence to every passer- by of the feasibility and great desir- 
ability of more such oases in the civic desert. It is this greater 
object that the Woman’s Club hopes to reach by means of this first 
experiment, and the generous response of the Architectural Club 
in placing the results of the competition at its disposal is heartily 
appreciated. 

It is hoped, in addition to the inspiration toward further effort 
of this kind which this venture will afford, that it may also establish 
a precedent for codperation between different societies which shall 
result in further benefit to the public. The study of concrete civic 
problems and the effort toward their solution by such societies as the 
Architectural Club gives much hope and promise for better things 
in the future history of Chicago. Lucy Fircn PERKINs. 
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SETTLEMENT ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture, more than any other art, may reflect the changing 
and growing requirements of a people. The effort for social service 
known as the settlement movement is an expression of a need which 
has sprung into our civilization within the last fifteen or twenty 
years.. We show the architectural expression of this need by illustrat- 
ing the buildings of Hull House, University of Chicago Settlement, 





DAVID SWING SETTLEMENT BUILDINGS, CHICAGO 
POND & POND, ARCHITECTS 


the Chicago Commons, the Northwestern University Settlement, and 
the David Swing Memorial. 

The settlement movement is generally understood without being 
closely defined, and its aims and purposes are best met when least 
emphasis is placed upon its institutional aspect. 

The housing of the various activities of these social centers pre- 
sents to the architect a problem in the solution of which precedent 
can play but a small part. 

The requirements are varied, and belong neither to individuals nor 
to a class, but include the social and educational well-being of all the 
people in the community. 

Its demands are preéminently democratic and genuine, as con- 
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trasted with the luxury and whims which may find expression in other 
kinds of building. In addition to such variety of requirements 
as follow when the plans must include dwelling-places with complete 
equipment, gymnasia, class-rooms, and even theaters, the means are 
invariably limited. In this religious movement no money is put into 
the embellishment of an architectural monument to stand through the 
ages. The building is frankly and simply a means to a social end. 
Its very limitations and the newness of the problems presented make 
the settlement buildings more closely expressive of the life of the 
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DAVID SWING SETTLEMENT BUILDINGS, CHICAGO 
POND & POND, ARCHITECTS 


present than—for instance, the church edifice, with its ecclesiastical 
architecture handed down from previous ages. There is no precedent 
to govern their architectural expression—these buildings must 
be designed as a direct response to definite needs. This, we believe, 
has ever been the starting-point of good architecture. 

Of the settlements illustrated, none is complete, and two have not 
yet been started. They are in various stages of completion and 
equipment. Other centers are moving in the same lines, and it is the 
hope of the Architectural Club to show in its Annual for Igo01 the 
additions and changes to these centers executed between now and 
then, as well as those that are not represented at this time. 
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THE FARMHOUSE PROBLEM 


For an architect there is no better way of spending the summer 
holiday than a-wheel in a prosperous farming country, seeking inter- 
esting examples of a domestic architecture in the rough. He must 
expect little and be content to find his pleasure chiefly in the enjoy- 
ment of woods and fields, for the average farmstead adds but a doubt- 
ful charm to the landscape. Often, indeed, a near view will show 
a habitation so brutally bald, ugly, forbidding, and neglected, in the 
midst of such dismally and repellent surroundings that it may be said 
of our own benighted heathen, still deaf to the gospel of beauty, that 
they live in a land ‘‘where every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile.” 

Amid the freshness and beauty of the fair open country one cheer- 
less or unsightly house seems, by contrast, more discreditable 
to a highly civilized and progressive race than a whole row of them 
in the city. But when in some rise or turn of road a picturesque and 
homelike farmstead greets the eye, a grateful picture sinks into the 
beholder’s memory, not soon to be effaced. Unspoiled by the crude 
latter-day vagaries of the village carpenter or the blighting influence 
of the ready- made plan of commerce, house, barns, windmills, and 
outbuildings are sometimes found happily placed as to site, and built 
in seemingly haphazard yet sturdy and purposeful fashion, with wings, 
perhaps, and other supplementary structures of later build for growing 
needs, Enhancing the charm of such a home, one is likely to find 
a broad sweep of green between the house and road, well- kept hedge- 
rows separating lawn from orchard, orchard from field, and garden 
from both, and tall trees, the last of a race of forest giants, towering 
above roofs and chimneys, while flowering vines reach to eaves and 
droop again in waving streamers. 
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Upon studying such a type as this, found oftenest in New England, 
where the sober traditions of colonial work still have a strong hold 
upon the country builder, it will be seen that for the architect familiar 
with all the cunning tricks of nice planning and in sympathy with 
farm life an excellent beginning has already been made for one of his 
ideal good farmhouses. 

In northern New England, and here and there in the West where 
New Englanders have settled, the typical farmhouse is a long, ram- 
bling structure, with the sacred ‘‘parlor’ and guest-room at one end 
and the barn and workshop at the other. In northern regions, where 
old-fashioned winters with deep drifting snows still reign, the conven- 
ience and comfort of this type are obvious. Of course, a separate 
and larger barn for stock is usually required, although examples may 
be seen, where, through various sheds, a house is united with a great 
barn, large enough for all purposes. The accompanying plan for a 
northern farmhouse is designed to eliminate the most serious defects 
found in even the best of these buildings. These defects, some of 
which are due to perverted ways of living, are first, a connection 
between kitchen and barn inadequately shut off against odors; second, 
incomplete or inconvenient laundry, fuel, pantry, and other working 
arrangements; third, lack of bathroom and sanitary conveniences; 
fourth, and perhaps most serious of all, lack of a large, sunny, 
attractive living-room in place of the frigid, old-fashioned state 
parlor, held sacred to memorable occasions, such as weddings and 
funerals. One needed feature, seldom provided, is a roomy entry set 
apart for the male members of the household, in which they may 
remove dirty boots and overalls and clean themselves up properly 
before entering the kitchen or living- -rooms. Often toilet and ward- 
robe conveniences may be provided in the laundry. 

In planning and placing a house in a sharply rolling country, such 
advantage of the site may usually be taken to provide easy and con- 
venient access to house and barn on two levels, giving an added charm 
and picturesqueness to its various aspects seldom found in the level 
prairie. 

The little field-stone farmhouse is another architect’s ideal, having 
no existing prototype, but suggested by the desire to show the neg- 
lected but delightful possibilities of native materiais, even in the hands 
of rude workmen, as applied to an arrangement for simple yet good 
and seemly living, with special provision for the enjoyment of al fresco 
repasts in the summer upon the vine-roofed terrace which juts out 
into a sharp slope overlooking a fair and fertile valley. Such homes 
as these are not beyond the means of many a farmer. It is to be 
hoped that a quickened desire for better housing and more beautiful 
surroundings will in good time bring the farmhouse builder into sym- 
pathetic touch with the true architect, who can and will give the 
smallest problem his largest thought to benefit his fellow-men, if not 
for gain. RosBerT C. SPENCER, JR. 





THE EDITOR 


A common criticism is made of our exhibitions, local as well 
as national, that they are or may be good, but are not interesting. 
What is meant by this general statement? What makes an exhibition 
of art interesting? Do we understand by interesting the incidental, 
the anecdotal genre subjects that appeal to natural curiosity and love 
of clearly expressed details? Has our art swung so far to the other 
side of the story-telling, sermon-preaching Charybdis on the one hand 
to the Scylla of technique on the other hand? Shall we revert to the 
religious art of the early Italians, the sentimental art of England 
of fifty or more years ago, the American Hudson River school, 
or throwing this all to one side, accept the point of view of Whistler 
as an example of the modern school, and paint and enjoy for art’s 
sake the zsthetic problems of beautv in tone, themes which, appealing 
through the eye, belong to the province of the purely pictorial? This 
is the modern battle-ground of art. The artists with a wonderful 
knowledge of the science of their art on the one hand are misunder- 
stood by the uninitiated on the other hand, who cry for incident, for 
story, for something with a point to it, for human interest, for heart 
expression. 

I believe the public want beauty, and some few of them know 
what it is. Do our painters and sculptors create beauty, and do all 
of them know what it is? Is it because there is so little beauty in the 
world to-day that artists must be scientific in color and form, that 
they must give back to the hungry public stones because they have 
no bread? Much of our present-day art, for some reason, is not beau- 
tiful; much of it is not even interesting. Perhaps the public is partly 
right. They are not interested in studio problems; they have a right 
to demand pictures. Art is life. The best records of a people are 
handed down to us through art expression. The inside of things 
should be painted and modeled as well as the outside. Ideas, not 
things, as we have said before, are what make any art great. The 
human family is one through bonds of universal sympathy, not 
through general scientific or intellectual thinking. Art is a universal 
language when it appeals to this universal sympathy. Great art 
always does this, and Tolstoi is right. St. Gaudens’ masterly relief 
on the Colonel Shaw monument in Boston is a good illustration. His 
technique is magnificent, but with it he expresses the martyr’s love 
for an oppressed race, patriotism and heroism, so clearly that all may 
read, admire, and be inspired. This monument is one of the grandest 
tributes to posterity our American civilization at the end of the nine- 
teenth century can boast. It rises to the plane of universal apprecia- 
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tion. Such art is rare. There is nothing in painting or architecture 
of the same period to compare with it in importance. 

Many of our better painters, now occupied in mural decorating, 
are thrashing over the chaff of bygone days. The subjects they 
choose have no life in them. Shall we forever use Greek figures 
to typify law and order, when we have such grand examples of the 
virtues and graces in the deeds of our own great men and women? 
No history is’ richer in inspiring events for poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture than this greatest republic of modern times. The Colonial, the 
Revolutionary, the early American, the Civil War, our prairie con- 
quest, the unique problems of social life in city and country, our 
extraordinary commercial and industrial activity; all furnish new 
material. We are and have been establishing a kingdom where each 
is ruler and where all have rights. 

Is there nothing for art? Must our poets sing of the gods and 
heroes of the past? Must our sculptors follow the canons of Canova, 
who copied the Greeks? Must our architects keep on tracing the 
orders of Vignole, forgetting that we are not Romans, but Americans, 
with new uses for our buildings? Must our painters satisfy themselves 
in learning only how to paint, and paint only scientific problems? 

We have a gold mine of subject that is worthy the attention of our 
best-trained men in every line of art. It is vital material, and the 
public will not be slow to recognize it when it appears. Art for art’s 
sake is not enough. Art for heart’s sake will speak to the whole 
human race. 

Nore.—We are indebted to the Chicago Architectural Club for the material on 
pages 37 to 48. The exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago was of unusual in- 
terest and variety. It will be followed early in April by a Photographic Salon under 
the joint management of the Art Institute and the Chicago Society of Amateur 


Photographers. Mr. W. B. Dyer will have an illustrated paper on the new move- 
ment in the April issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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